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Fa la la la la la la la la, 


‘Tis the Season for a Rally, 


iS i“ 4 — —— 
Fa la la la la la la la la 
W E MAKE NO CLAIMS of being the 
/ Oscar Hammerstein of Wall 
Street, And. 


guilty to abuse of literary license only 





while we would plead 
would be 
little 
is more historical than Ivriecal. 


under extreme duress. we 
the first to concede that our 
ditty 

No matter what your opinion of 
our newly-discovered talents as a 
tunesmith. the fact remains that by 
dint of Wall Street legend and lore 
the month of December has come to 
be regarded as the time for a rally to 
set in. 

And it unlike so many 
other of Wall Street's old saws. that 
there is historical backing behind the 


appears. 


myth of the December rally. In the 
past O| years dating back to 1896 the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average has 
made gains during December in just 
about three out of every four years. 
The record: 17 increases and 16 de- 
clines. (One year is missing: the mar- 
ket was closed in December. 191-1.) 
December, in fact. has shown the 
pattern) of market 
as measured by the Dow- 


most consistent 
behavior 
Jones average- of any month in the 


vear. August has the second best 
rising 45 
times. declining 19: July ranks next 
with a 15-20 record on the up side, 


11-241 history 


record. with the average 


while January has a 
of increases. 

Despite December's consistency, 
we would hardly recommend making 
an investment on this basis, for a 
number of very good reasons which 
would apply even if the average rose 
without fail. Per- 
haps the most basic reason is that it 


every December 
is axiomatic that “you don't buy the 
averages: that is. even when the aver- 
ages are climbing sharply more than 
a few stocks are declining in price. 

And. what’s more. while good ol’ 
Saint Nick 


eoodies in his hag. 


undoubtedly has some 
neither he nor 
any other good fairies with whom we 
have a speaking acquaintance have 
come up with a 100 per cent, sure-fire. 
infallible erystal ball. 

The old boy has, however, asked us 
to pass along to you his best for a 
very merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. To 


best) wishes. 


which we add our 
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THE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


Its Impact on the Economy — 
and the Investor By Louis Harris 


“I bought these five stocks years 
and years ago, and I want to 
keep them—they’re good stocks, 
sort of cream of the crop. A re- 
duction of the capital gains tax 
to 20 per cent wouldn’t have any 
bearing on it—I couldn't do bet- 
ter than these stocks. It just 
wouldn't make any difference. 
Now, if the rate was cut in half, 
to 1214 per cent—that does make 
a difference. At that rate, I’d sell 
eae a a ae 
and _______. At today’s taxes 
I’m plain locked in, but I'd be 
clear to sell at that tax cut.” 


rT NUSUAL? Notatall-—this comment 
U was more or less typical of the 
responses given by hundreds of peo- 
ple who owned a selected group of 
stocks and whose views on their in- 
vestment policies were sought. 
A New Study 
York Stock 


Louis 


The New 


commissioned 


Exchange 
& As- 
to undertake a meticu- 


Harris 
sociates. Inc.. 


| 


Louis Harris is President of Louis 
Harris & 


| search organization specializing in 


{ssociates, Inc... a_re- 


public opinion polls. 
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lous and independent study of a 
cross-section of the investing public 
to determine as accurately as pos- 
sible the impact of changes in the 
capital gains tax rate on individual 
investment decisions. 

Our job was to determine what 
would be the probable total impact 
on the economy of a reduction in the 
capital gains tax—on the capital mar- 
ket. on the individual investor, on 
Federal tax revenues. 

These questions have been argued 
endlessly by the experts. Answers 
all shades of opinion—have been 
based largely on all sorts of theo- 
retical assumptions. 

Today. for the first time. I believe 
we have the most precise and defini- 
available to these 
questions. The care we took to de- 


live answers vet 


velop sensitive and reliable research 
techniques leads us to believe that 
our conclusions are thoroughly valid, 
allowing for certain limitations in- 
herent in any research of this type. 
In the first place. the capital gains 
tax is a tax on profits realized from 
the sale of certain assets, such as 
securities. If the gain is realized after 
the asset has been held more than six 
months, it is now taxed at 25. per 
cent. or half of the gain is taxed at 
the individual’s personal income tax 
rate, whichever produces less tax. 






































Very briefly, our study leads us to Study Highlights max! 
conclude: Our study was based on depth in- omre 
A. A lower tax would unlock tens — terviews with nearly 1.100 investors tion 
of thousands of individuals who have in 46 states and the District of cent : 
unrealized gains on securities running Columbia living in more than 40 mun 
into the billions. but who feel locked — cities. towns and farm and suburban He 
in their present holdings because they — areas. Most of these investors owned findit 
are unwilling to subject themselves — one or more of a group of 12 widely- It 
to the present high tax, held stocks listed on the New York am 

B. A lower capital gains tax quick- Stock Exchange. The capital gains more 
ly would make available additional aspect of their investment policies woul 
billions of dollars for reinvestment in was not stressed but during the the p 
the immediate future. course of the interviews, questions possi 

C. A lower tax would increase were asked based on each of three lishec 
Government revenues. assumptions: (1) No change in the Trea: 

TOTAL INDIVIDUAL SHAREHOLDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES; 
ESTIMATES AS TO AMOUNT OF UNLOCKED CAPITAL AND IMPACT ON FEDERAL 
REVENUES UNDER THREE ASSUMED CAPITAL GAINS TAX CONDITIONS. 
ESTIN 
Total Individual ~— 
Stockholdings =... 
In Billior 
Estimated Value of Stock Held (1/1/60) $250.00 $4¢ 
Capital Appreciation Since Acquisition 101.05 1; 
Anticipated 1969 Realization, Assuming 
No Change in Present Tax Rate | 
Would sell 15.83 
Capital appreciation 6.51 
Tax to Treasury 1.38 
At 20% Cut (or 20% Maximum Tax Rate) 
Would sell 45.23 ' 
Capital appreciation 13.93 
Tax to Treasury 2.61 
At 50% Cut (or 1214 % Maximum Tax Rate) 
Would sell 77.68 
Capital appreciation 31.44 
Tax to Treasury 2.92 
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maximum capital gains tax from the 


























= current 25 per cent; (2) A reduc- 
bene tion in the maximum tax to 20 per 
of cent: (3) A reduction in the maxi- 
100 mum to 121% per cent. 
hate Here are the highlights of our 
ome" findings: 
Lae, If the tax rate were reduced to 
ail a maximum of 124% per cent, 
ains more than five times as much capital 
= would be released (as compared to 
the the present 25 per cent tax rate) —for 
— possible reinvestment in new or estab- 
= lished enterprises. The gain to the 
the Treasury would be more than double. 
=RAL 
. 
ESTIMATED 
ual | Twelve Key All Other 
gs | Issues Stock Held 
In Billions of Dollars 
$44.80 $205.20 
17.45 83.60 
| 1.48 14.35 
57 5.94 
13 1.25 
— 
4.03 41.20 
1.21 12.72 
.23 2.38 
7.88 69.80 
3.12 28.32 
32 2.61 
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If the tax rate were reduced 
from the present 25 per cent to 
a maximum of 20 per cent, near- 
ly three times more capital would be 
unlocked. The gain to the Treasury 
would be almost double. 

In either case, it seems to be in- 
disputable that an impressive. new 
mobility of capital would result, and 
that the Treasury would increase its 
revenues. 

The probable effect of a change in 
tax is demonstrated even more 
dramatically when the results of our 
sampling are applied to total in- 
dividual stockholders in the United 
States, The table shows our estimates 
of the effect of the three tax rates on 
total individual stockholdings, on 
total holdings of the 12 key issues. 
and total holdings of all other stocks. 

Total individual — stockholdings 
amounted to an estimated $250 bil- 
lion at the beginning of 1960. This 
represented a capital appreciation of 
more than $100 billion since pur- 
chase. 

On the basis that no change would 
be made in the present 25 per cent 
tax, 1960 would have 
sold worth estimated 
$16 billion. These securities would be 
worth roughly $6.5 billion above 
cost. The return to the Treasury on 


investors in 


securities an 


the tax on these gains would be 
about $1.4. billion. 

Assuming a 50 per cent cut in the 
maximum capital 
securities 
would be 


gains tax rate. 
about $78 billion 


sold. This could result in 


worth 


unlocking a capital appreciation of 
$31.4 billion—money ready and 
needed for reinvestment in our 


3 








“Basically, I’m holding these 
four stocks for income. I’ve 
thought of selling one of the 
stocks, But I won't this year. 
Now if the capital gains tax were 
cut 20 per cent, | might be 
tempted to sell the - castles 
As I figure it here, though, it 
wouldn’t make that much differ- 
ence in my bracket so I think I'd 
play it safe and hold—for this 
year, anyhow. Well, when you 
raise the prospect of cutting the 
tax in half, why that would make 
a <i I'd sell all 50 shares 
of — is 
bound to go up, so PU hold onto 
that. For the rest, I’m interested 
in dividends.” 


economy. The return to the Treasury 
would be about $2.9 billion. 

Even a reduction to a 20 per cent 
capital gains tax would result in a 
tremendous influx of dollars into the 
capital stream. Taxes to the Treasury. 
of course. would also go up—to a 
total of around $2.6 billion. 


Details of the Interviews 


Annual incomes of the people inter- 
viewed ranged from under $7,000 to 
over $100,000; total assets. from un- 
der $10.000 to over $1.000.000, 

The twelve stocks selected for de- 
tailed analysis were: 

American Tel. & Tel. 
Anaconda Co. 
Columbia Gas 
Consolidated Edison 
Du Pont 


General Electric 

Pacific Gas & Electric 
Radio Corp. of America 
Sears. Roebuck 
Standard Oil (NJ) 
Texaco 

L.S. Steel 


These issues were selected by us be- 
cause they represent what we con- 
sidered to be among the most con- 
servative issues listed on the Exchange 
and also because their ownership is 
broad-based and widespread. 

In selecting these stocks. our theory 
was that they accounted for $63. bil- 
lion of the dollar market value out 
of an estimated total market value of 
$298 billion for all listed stocks (as 
of mid-1960) 
a highly impressive percentage. 


-or over 20 per cent. 


“All my holdings are going to be 
left as an estate for my grand- 
children. | bought the stocks for 
that purpose, and I have no in- 
tention of ever selling them unless 
I am destitute. No, I wouldn't 
sell at a 20 per cent cut in the 
tax. In cutting the tax in half, 
well, now, that does get tempting. 
I would sell one quarter of my 
holdings in _______ and 20 
of the 50 shares of —__— 

I think I might reinvest them in 
something better for my children 
and grandchildren. But not an- 
other bit of selling. I just would 
not touch under any circum- 
stances my 
or that 
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“I now don’t plan to sell any of 
the three stocks this year. Well, 
now at a 20 per cent cut in the 
tax, | am tempted to sell the 

. At a one half of the 
tax I weeld definitely sell this 
stock, but I would also sell all 
50 of my shares of _._ 
I have a pretty big gain there, 
and lowering that tax would let 
me reinvest in something else 
that might have more growth or 
income possibilities.” 


In addition, the estimated turn- 
over among the 12 issues in 1959 was 
St billion, or about 6 per cent of 
their average 1959 total market value. 
The turnover for all listed stocks was 
SH billion or a littke more than 11 
per cent. In other words, we felt that 
these were respected and compara- 
tively slow-moving issues—not held 
primarily for trading purposes or 
quick turnover. Investor decisions on 
such issues legitimately could be as- 
sumed to be conservative and based 
primarily on considerations of cur- 
rent and potential value. 

In fact. the very point that the same 
individual will eagerly sell one issue 
but not another 
advantages are 


no matter what tax 
offered—adds — ap- 
preciably to the credibility of this 
study. We found almost without ex- 
ception that the decisions to sell any 
of the 12 key issues were distinctly 
based on investment factors, 
Limitations 


We have tried to make our study 
as accurate as possible. We are com- 
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pletely convinced of the 
our findings. But 
should be borne in mind: 


validity of 
these limitations 


People do not always do what 
they say they will do. A man may 
state positively that under a given set 
of circumstances, he will buy or sell 
100 shares of XYZ. But when the time 
comes, he may or may not do so. 

Our survey was made at a par- 
ticular time (early 1960). A sharply 
rising or falling market subsequently 
could certainly affect investment 
judgments. 

The amount of capital unlocked 
during the first year of a tax change 
can be stated fairly reliably. How- 
ever, we have no precise way of 
knowing how sustained the rate would 
be over a period of years. 


“ve owned both stocks for 
about 15-20 years, as you can 
see here. They've treated me 
right good over the years, espe- 
cially since my husband passed 
away. Well, from time to time, 
I've thought of selling the profit 
I’ve made on the —______ 
stock. But I would have to pay 
some tax on it—and quite high, 
I'm told, at that. Yes, if the tax 
was reduced by 20 per cent, it 
would make it very possible to 
sell half my profit in ——___ 

At a 50 per cent cut, I'd sell all 
the profit I’ve gained in the same 
stock. I'd buy another equally 
good stock. No, I'd never sell the 
: ___— stock, It makes me 
feel as though I have solid 
ground under my feet.” 































OUR 
NEWEST 
EXPORT 


THE 
AMERICAN GIRL 
LOOK 


By Joun N. Witrorp 


H ELEN OF TROY may have been the 
first beauty to have an impact 
on international affairs and she cer- 
tainly was not the last. In our own 
day we have witnessed the phenom- 
enon of two home-grown charmers. 
Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy and_ her 
four-year-old = daughter — Caroline. 
taking the center of the stage —if 
only fleetingly—from no less than the 
President himself, 

We would hesitate to measure the 
effect these White House beauties may 
have on world events. Yet. the Amer- 
ican Girl Look -certainly personified 
by the fresh. vibrant good looks of 
the First Lady-—could prove to be one 
of our most exportable commodities. 

The nation’s $1.8 billion cosmetics 
industry already is exporting the 
ideal of the American beauty with a 
zest that is matched only by the size 
of the potential market. 

So far Western Europe and _ parts 
of the British Commonwealth have 
U.S.-made cosmetics with 
\ by-product of Euro- 
pean prosperity and 


accepted 
enthusiasm. 
higher living 
standards is more attention to good 
grooming and beauty care. In other 
parts of the world, too, women are 
welcoming the American creams and 
powders and lotions, 

The way. it is said, has been paved 
by Hollywood, GI's and tourists. And 
U.S. companies are following through 
with heavy promotions and aggressive 
merchandising. 





| John N. 


| writer who formerly covered the 


Wilford is a free-lance 


cosmetic industry for The Wall 
| Street Journal. 
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The rush for foreign markets is one 
of the newest and most important de- 
velopments of this fast-rising indus- 
try. Some companies report that 
foreign operations, still a small seg- 
ment of their volume, are already re- 
turning handsome profits. For some. 
the returns are greater proportionate- 
ly than from domestic operations. 

With its products sold in 125 
foreign lands. Max Factor & Co. is 
believed to have the largest American 
cosmetics operation abroad. Its 1960 
sales outside of the U.S.. Canada and 
Puerto Rico accounted for 47‘: of 
overall volume of $59.2 million. In 
England alone. the company register- 
ed 18.5°¢ of total sales. 

Other companies are expanding in 
that direction, circling the globe with 
plants and licensing arrangements. 
For Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Co.. toiletries and cosmetics account- 
ed for 12.9°¢ of $143.2 million 1960 
domestic sales and 32‘ of $54.7 mil- 
lion foreign sales. Coty International 
Corp., a separate company handling 
the Coty products overseas, recorded 
$15.3 million total sales in 1960, up 
from $13.1 million the previous year, 
primarily on the basis of expanded 
German operations. 

Foreign markets grow more _at- 
tractive as the beauty business at 
home becomes more competitive with 
about 3,000 companies in the field, 
led by a dozen or so “giants.” The 
bigest and most profitable free-for- 
all in recent years has been over hair 
tinting and home permanent prod- 
ucts. Building up is a struggle over 
how to get rid of wrinkles. 

Industry leaders say there’s still 
plenty of room for domestic growth. 
DECEMBER, 1961 


New markets and new products at 
home and abroad are estimated to 
have boosted the industry’s volume 
by 7% in 1961, topping 1960's rec- 
ord. The industry more than doubled 
sales in the past decade and expects 
volume to double again in the next 
ten years. 

Just how important this anticipated 
growth in cosmetics sales is to the big 
drug companies which have a stake in 
the beauty business varies from one 
concern to another. Most of these big 
companies do not disclose what part 
of their business and profits is from 
cosmetics. 

Growth in the Fifties was rapid 
and widespread. Revlon’s net income 
rose to $11.3 million in 1960 from 
$1.4 million in 1950, Max Factor’s 
net increased to $4 million in 1960 
from $858.253 in 1950, and Lehn & 
Fink’s to $1.5 million from $499,624. 
Lanvin-Parfums reported earnings of 
$1.9 million in 1960, compared with 
$693,000 in 1956. 

This is largely the result of a 
revolution in customs the industry 
helped bring about. There was a time, 
not so long ago, when only women 
unmoved by what others whispered 
used anything more than a modest 
dab of powder and pale lipstick. Lip- 
stick sales tripled in the last decade. 
It is estimated that one out of every 
three or four adult women uses some 
hair tint. Girls are beginning to use 
cosmetics at an earlier age, often at 
12 or 13, creating an_ industry 
scramble for the “teen-age market.” 
Increasing numbers of working wom- 
en make the application of cosmetics 
an everyday routine, not just a Sat- 
urday night transformation. 











Hair coloring preparations have for marketing by the Food & Drug Until 
scored the most spectacular successes Administration. Lehn & Fink has de- velop 
in recent years. In 1960 their sales veloped a new chemical agent along lipstic 
shot up 47‘« over the previous year _ these lines for introduction early 1962. The 
to a total volume of $67 million and It could turn out to be a three-way meti¢ 
haven't leveled off yet. Richard L. scrap. The medical profession is mak- mone 
Gelb, president of Clairol, Inc., divi- ing disapproving noises, and the Ah 
sion of Bristol-Myers Co., estimates Federal Government has a sharp eye pouri 
25 companies have entered the hair cocked for possible false claims. into 
coloring field in the last two years. The Federal Trade Commission is comp 

\ lively battle that could rival in considering an investigation of the ing | 
intensity the hair tint boom is shap- industry's drug-like ad claims. S. L. 10‘: 
ing up as company researchers try Mayham, executive vice president of En 
to outdo each other with new creams — the Toilet Goods Association, says he execu 
and other products claimed to have is resigned “to a lot of F.T.C. ae- the i 
drug-like effects. The most dramatic — tivity” in the field. why 
of these are the anti-wrinkle creams. The whole industry has a keen in- tion's 

Revlon, often a product paceset- terest in these new creams, Competi- the n 
ter, is giving the big promotional tors will want to grab a share of the 20°: 
push to Eterna 27, a cream that is _ profits the promise of vanishing wrin- tising 
said to reduce skin wrinkles within kles could bring. Company officials comp 
a few weeks. It contains a hormone _ believe this could alter the character are a 
ingredient, and thus had to be cleared — of industry research and development. vertis 

N.Y.S.E. LISTED COMPANIES IN COSMETICS INDUSTRY 

Sales/Revenues Net Per Share (a) Cash Divs. 
(in millions) Latest interim Latest 

COMPANY 1960 1959 1960 1959 1961 1960 | 12 Mo. 

American Home Products ... $446.5 $420.8 $2.09 $2.02 $1.64 (9 mo.) $1.60 | $1.44 

err rere 146.7 331.5 2.05 1.70 1.80 (9 mo.) 1.55} 1.20 

Carter Products # ......... 56.8 58.9 2.88 3.44 1.75 (6 mo.) 1.62 | 1.00 

Chemway Corp. ........... 8.7 8.8 0.13 0.38 0.23 (9 mo.) 0.11 0.10 

Colgate-Palmolive ......... 576.3 582.0 2.53 3.10 2.02 (9 mo.) 1,89 1.40 

es eee 24.3 25.2 0.02 0.18 0.14 (3 mo.) 0.23d nil 

Coty International ......... 6.8 5.9 0.27 0.24 0.07 (6 mo.) 0.06 0.20 

Factor (Max) & Co. ........ 59.2 53.2 1.76 1.63 1.28 (9 mo.) 1.15 0.80 

NS eG erek a ainkewing 224.7 209.3 1.33 5S! 1.14 (9 mo.) 0.95 1.10 

Helene Curtis # .......... 54.0 48.1 1.58 1.24 0.76 (6 mo.) 0.67 0.78 

Lanvin-Partums ....0c.s00% 16.7 13.8 0.84 0.71 0.44 (9 mo.) 0.36 0.16 

Lehn & Fink ............ 47.4 41.6 1.67 1.51 0.30 (3mo.) 031 073 

Plough, IMC. ..........00 45.9 34.0 2.36 2.10 191 (9mo) 187. 1.03 

Procter & Gamble + ....... 1,542.0 1,441.5 2.55 2.36 0.80 (3 mo.) 0.79 1.38 

MO WML ia si-onad'0s 4:09 06 136.4 125.0 2.18 2.10 1.57 (9 mo.) 1.50 1.08 

Warner Lambert ........... 189.8 182.8 3.10 3.06 2.32 (9 mo.) 2.22 1.70 

# Fiscal year other than calendar year. d Deficit. e t Based o 

a Adjusted for stock splits where applicable. * Based on cash dividends latest 12 months in lates 


b Based on 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1961. and closing price, Nov. 16. 
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$1.60 
1.55 
1.62 
0.11 
1.89 


0.23d 
0.06 
1.15 
0.95 
0.67 


0.36 
0.31 
1.87 
0.79 
1.50 
2.22 
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Until now the accent has been on de- 
velopment, finding a new shade of 
absorbent lotion. 
The search for more drug-like cos- 
could attention 
money on more costly basic research. 


lipstick or a more 


metics focus and 

\lready cosmetics companies are 
pouring ever-higher sums of money 
into research and development. One 
company doubled its research spend- 
ing this year and others reported 
10'r to 20% 


Emphasis on research, company 


increases. 


executives say, in no way diminishes 
the importance of selling. That is 
why the industry is one of the na- 
tion's biggest advertisers. Some of 
the major companies spend 15‘; to 
20‘; of their sales income on adver- 
tising. Ten of the 16 “Big Board” 
companies in the cosmetic industry 
are among the country’s 100 top ad- 
vertisers and their total advertising 





Price Range (a) Price- 

Latest Jan. 3-Nov. 16, 1961 Earnings 

12Mo. High Low Close Yield * Ratio + 
$1.44 89% 79% 81% 18% 389 
1.20 103 641% 102 22 49.8 
1.00 74 4612 68 1.5 23.6 
0.10 10% 75 95% 1.0 74.0 
1.40 54% 3012 54% 2.6 21.7 

nil 2234 13 18 nil 46.2(b) 
0.20 912 35% 53% 3.5 21.3 
0.80 651%4 3134 64 1.3 16.6 
1.10 53% 291% 5158 2.1 38.8 
0.78 744 4634 515, 1.5 30.0 
0.16 38 2558 3634 0.4 43.8 
0.73 60 34 493g 1.5 29.6 
1.03 107 69 101% 1.0 43.0 
1,38 10114 73 10112 1.4 39.8 
1.08 84 57 7138 «1.5 32.7 
1.70 901% 64 89% 1.9 29.0 

ri 


Based on closing price and net per share 
in latest full year. 
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budgets come to 12‘¢ of sales. Rev- 
lon, for example. budgets 17.647 and 
Helene Curtis 19.4‘. 

Companies are forever seeking new 
marketing outlets. They have stocked 
long shelves in supermarkets and 
discount — stores. 


counted for 23.5‘ < 


Supermarkets —ac- 
of total cosmetics 
and toiletries sales in 1960, against 
only 6.1‘« a decade earlier. 
House-to-house selling is increas- 
ingly popular and profitable. Willard 
Gidwitz, president of Helene Curtis. 
says volume of the company’s door- 
to-door operation, Studio Girl, in- 
creased 35‘ in the year after it was 
acquired in March 1960 and is ex- 
pected to increase 100‘; this year. 
Any industry as competitive as this 
bound to have many risks. 
Companies. first of all, must keep up 
with fashion’s 


one is 
many whims. Some 
companies try to hit the market with 
a few dozen new products a year. 
hoping that a third of them will catch 
fire. Any fewer and it could mean one 
of those temporary financial setbacks 
that are not infrequent in the industry. 

The industry may face crucial ques- 
tions of where. what and how to sell. 
But it knows to whom—a growing, 
prosperous population, The number 
of women in this country rose from 
76 million in 1950 to 91 million in 
1960 and should rise at least another 
20‘. this decade. 

If human vanity can be depended 
upon--and it’s an article of faith in 
the industry—those who sell 
metics can hardly fail to grow with 
the population, at home and abroad. 
This what executives 
count on when they predict that sales 
will double in the present decade. 


cos- 


is 


cosmetics 
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7HATEVER the New Year may 
hold, Americans will ring out 

the old with a Christmas that shines 
with gifts the 
promise for the future. 

A whole array of new products 
slitters in automobile and appliance 
showrooms, food 
sparkles on drug and cosmetic coun- 


from and 


present 


overflows stores, 
ters. Research laboratories and pro- 
duction lines in industry after indus- 
try have kept adding to the American 
shopping _ list for 
clothing, labor-saving machines for 


-miracle fibers 





factories, computers that can run a 
. plant or inventory a warehouse in 
seconds, instant dinners for the stay- 
at-home, untrodden paradises for the 
jet traveler. fresh sounds in music 

‘\ \ for the lighthearted. 
Detroit has tooled up a catalogue as 
long as a superhighway to dazzle the 





. auto-buying public. Rolling out a 

i / kaleidoscope of almost 300 models, 

,\ \/.’ auto-makers have added new colors. 

re 
res new upholstery materials, new safety 
r 4 rN - 5 P 

JSS features (dual brakes and headlights 
' . \% ° : 

4 te, that shine around corners—-they’re set 

a» ’ 


>e=“—_ at right angles at the side of 
the car). bucket seats for the 
low-slung sporting set. reclin- 
ing seats for the leisurely. De- 
signers have sought new ways 
to build cars 





and supporting 

- industries found new ways to 
: help them. Aluminum makers 
; expanded their market 
as auto manufacturers 
found ways to incorpo- 
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rate more of that lightweight metal 
into automobiles to cut over-the-road 
weight. (And the steel men countered 
the challenge with new, lighter metals 
of their own.) 

Along with all this chrome-trimmed 
reality went the promise of still more 
to come. Next year may see the first 
production-line model car without a 
steering wheel (two interconnected 
knobs will control it). On the draw- 
ing boards are automobiles that will 
drive themselves on electronic high- 
ways. (One manufacturer already has 
tested such a driverless bus. ) 

What Detroit is doing to brighten 
the Christmas 
tree. the appliance makers are match- 
ing indoors. The housewife now has 


consumer’s outdoor 


gas and electric ranges that silently 
turn themselves on, cook whole meals 
untended. keep them platter-warm 
until served. At the flick of a control. 
refrigerators turn out ice cubes in 
party-sized quantities. Nor have the 
engineer's new kitchen recipes stop- 
ped there. The anciext thermocouple 
principle—applying current at one 
end of strip made of two different 
metals to produce heat at the other 
end-—has been taken out of the deep 
freeze to create new refrigerators 
with virtually no moving parts. 





John A. Conway is a General 
Editor of Newsweek Magazine. In 
1960 he won the Loeb magazine 
award for distinguished reporting 
of business and financial news. 

















This year, appliance makers gave 
the public another home-service aid 
the coin-operated dry-cleaning ma- 
chine. With it, neighborhood laundry 
services got a whole new line of 
business. Now the housewife and the 
baby-sitting husband can spend Sat- 
urday morning waiting for both the 
laundry and the dry-cleaning. 

(nd now come whole new pages in 
the appliance catalogue. Battery-pow- 
ered television already is here and 
cordless color TV is on the way. The 
tinkerers also are working to turn the 
home T\ set into dual-purpose en- 
tertainment: Experiments are under 
way with a camera that would record 
the vacation trip, the new baby, or 
the birthday party on tape. plus a TV 
receiver that would double as projec- 
tor. Stereophonic record-plavers (and 
the new broadcasting technique of 
simultaneous FM and AM transmis- 
sion) have added a whole new di- 
mension to music. 

This vears gift list includes a 
whole series of chain-reaction prod- 
ucts. The new lines of rechargable 
batteries created in the big chemical 
labs. for example. sparked a work- 
bench full of <o-it-vourself gadgets. 
The home cra’sman is getting bat- 
tery-powered saws, drills. and sanders. 
For the outdoor handyman. manu- 
facturers are set to turn out hedge- 
clippers and auto polishers that draw 
their energy from a power pack at- 
tached to a man’s belt. A no-cord, 
battery-run power mower — stands 
ready to cut the grass (and the Sun- 
day-morning noise level). 

The fun and the feasting haven't 


heen overlooked. The now-staple 
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frozen foods are getting fancier than 
ever: Vegetables now come in com- 
binations, seasoning, sauces. and all. 
Distillers are serving up prepackaged 
cocktails in cans. The over-the-ocean 
airlines are ranging the world for 
new vacation spots—the forgotten 
isles of Greece. the off-track Medi- 
terranean islands, the far-off places 
that are now only hours and a tourist 
ticket away from LU. S. airports. 
Wall Street. too. has added gifts 
to the list. New electronic systems 
link the whole country into one coast- 
to-coast marketplace for securities. 
The investor in Spokane, Dallas. or 
Miami can get in seconds the same 
information on securities prices that 
is available to brokers on the floor of 
the Exchange in New York. 
No consumer will buy-——or prob- 
ably even see—some of the most im- 
portant advances of the year. The jet 
passenger, for instance, may never 
notice the giant new vacuum cleaners 
built to sweep a million square feet 
of runway in an hour. These steel 
monsters, however. add another safe- 
ty factor in flying by gobbling up the 
metal trash that can jam a racing jet 
engine. Even less visible are products 
like the new closed-circuit television 
camera designed to creep and peep 
through underground pipes. But a 
test run by one of these $6.000 gadg- 
ets saved the taxpayers of one city 
some $800,000 in sewer repairs. 
While remote from the retail coun- 
ters, industry’s gifts to itself eventual- 
ly reach the consumer via_ lower 
costs. steadier profits and more ef- 
ficient manufacturing. Steel com- 


panies have devised ways to inject 
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oxygen and oil into their blast fur- 
naces. The result: Two units can now 
turn out as much metal as do three 
coal alone as a heat source. A 
huge missile section eight feet in 


using 


diameter can now be formed in sec- 
onds by underwater explosions that 
and the 
process will cut tooling costs by 40 


force the metal into a die 


per cent. Sonic engineers——who al- 
ready are able to use sound waves to 
pump oil out of the ground and to 
have figured 
out ways to use sound to eliminate 
the foaming that slows manufacture 
of soaps, beer, plastics, paper, petro- 


drive foundation piles 


leum, and hundreds of other products. 
\ single plastics plant, one expert 
estimates. can save $300,000 in five 
years with such a system. A cotton 
manufacturer has come up_ with 
Result: 
pillow cases, longer wearing nurses’ 


stretchable yarn. Seamless 


uniforms——and a fresh way to com- 
pete with low-cost imports. 

The drive to streamline production 
and improve products, however, 
springs not from any upsurge of sea- 
sonal high spirits but from the year- 
long urge to cut costs, the ever-pres- 
ent bugaboo of every businessman. 
If profit margins are not maintained. 
the U.S. economy, mighty as it is. 
cannot keep up the pace the country 
and the world demands. 

The star that tops this year’s Christ- 
mas tree is the steady recovery of the 
economy. The gross national product. 
the total value of all goods and serv- 
ices. climbed from an annual rate of 
$500 billion in the first quarter of 
1961 to an estimated $540 billion by 


the end of the year. Consumer in- 
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come has kept pace. rising from $401 
billion last year to $416 billion for 
1961. But 
economic machine that has made ours 


more is needed. The 
the richest nation on earth faces even 
greater demands—to meet the bills 
for the country’s world-wide defenses, 
to power the race into space, to ful- 
fill the promise of an ever-higher 
standard of living. 

What is the economic message in 
the cards this year? Many 
not all—top business economists, tak- 
ing a look into 1962. can see the curve 
continuing its steady 
they do not 


-certainly 


rise, though 
forecast. any soaring 
boom. They see steel production mov- 
ing 10 to 15 per cent beyond this 
years 100 million tons: 75,000 more 
new houses than in 1961, when 1.5 
million were started: 5 to 10 per cent 
more sales for the electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers: 10 per cent 
more chemical production, 

The White House economists look 
even farther ahead. For 1963, Walter 
Heller, the President's chief economic 
aide, predicts gross national product 
of $620 billion and corporate profits 
of $62 billion (compared with $15.5 
billion this year). The U.S. consum- 
er—the one who both gives the 
economy its strength and reaps _ its 
benefits——will spend $392 billion in 
1963. Heller figures, vs. about $310 
billion this year. 

High and low, Americans could 
agree on two words to blazon on the 
nation’s Christmas  greeting-—peace 
and prosperity. This time. however. 
the words are more than two familiar 
good wishes. Only peace can make 


the hopes of prosperity come true. 
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WALL STREET'S 
FAVORITE 90 


ERSEY STANDARD, International 
Business Machines. duPont, Sears 
Roebuck. Commonwealth Edison and 
National Dairy. 
Mix 


have? 


them up and what do you 

Six of the nation’s largest corpo- 
rations, in six widely diverse fields 
with no apparent common denomi- 
nator. 

In the chemistry of the stock mar- 
ket. however, these six companies- 
well 
strong bond: All six are among the 
50 stocks most favored by over 1.600 


and many others as -have a 


of the nation’s leading institutional 
investors. (See table, pages 16-17.) 

What makes these 50 so attractive 
to institutions such as pension funds. 
insurance endowment 
trust 
companies? The answer varies with 
soals of the 
may 


companies, 


funds. funds and investment 


the investment institu- 


tions. Some be investing pri- 
marily for growth: some for safety of 
capital; others for income; still others 
for a combination of all three. Ap- 
plication of some of the time-tested 
yardsticks for 


vrowth in sales and earnings. divi- 


securities—such as 


dend records, yields and price-earn- 
ings ratios--may help shed some light 
on the popularity of these 50 secu- 
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rities with institutional investors, 

e As a group. sales or revenues 
of the top 50 rose 94 per cent 
from 1950 through 1960, com- 
pared with a 77 per cent gain 
in the gross national product. 

IBM set the pace with a rise of 
568.3 per cent, followed by Mon. 
santo, 291.9 per cent; Minneapolis. 
Honeywell, 289.9 per cent: United 
Gas. 264.9 per cent. and Texas Ltili- 
ties. 200 per cent. All 50 companies 
registered gains in sales. with only 
two showing rises of less than 50 per 
cent: U.S. Steel (23.8 per cent) and 
Kennecott (25.1 per cent). 

e Net per share for all 50 rose 
an “average” of 33.9 per cent 
(not taking into account the 
number of shares outstanding 
in each issue). 

IBM. which racked up the largest 
sales rise, also ranked first in rate of 
profit growth at 356.7 per cent. In 
second place was Gulf Oil with 180.4, 
followed by Texas Utilities, 160 per 
cent: Texaco, 149.6 per cent: and 
General Foods, 133.9 per cent. 

e On the average, the 50 have 
declared at least one cash divi- 
dend each year for 39 consecu- 
live years. 

The granddaddy of this group is 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 
which has made payments every year 
since 1881—81 years running (in all 
but the first two years the payments 
have been quarterly without a miss). 
Forty-one have made declarations for 
at least 25 years, including 24 which 
have been paid 40 years or more, 9 
at least 50 years and 5 for a mini- 
mum of 60 years. 

e The 50 issues have an average 
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yield of 2.5 per 
cent. 
At the top of 


the vield scale 


5 INSTITUTIONAL FAVORITES WITH LARGEST 
PERCENTAGE RISE IN EARNINGS PER SHARE, 





1950-1960 

was Kennecott. at 
és % Change Year 
6.35 per cent, % Change Net Sales/ Price- Annual 
‘ > Per Share Revenues Earnings Dividend 
while IBM was 1950-1960+} 1950-1960 Yield* Ratio _Sincet 
low with .1 of IBM ........ +356.7 +5683 04% 956 1916 
one per cent. Gulf Oil...... +1804 +1366 2.6U 12.4 1936 
There were eight Texas Utilities. +160.0 +2000 1.9U 35.2 1919 
with viclle of 4 Tenaco ...... +1496 +1387 290 163 1903 
, General Foods. +1339 + 96.9 1.6U 35.9 1922 


per cent or better 
offered 


vields of between 


and 13 


3 per cent and 
3.9 per cent. 

(Among those in the high vield 
eroup was Jersey Standard. far and 
away the institutional favorite with a 
mark of O34. It vielded 4.9 per cent. 

e The price-earnings ratio for the 

eroup stands at 21.1 to 1. 

The ratios ranged all the way from 
alow of 11.1 to 1 for Kennecott to 
95.0 to | for IBM. But this doesn’t 
reveal the whole picture: 17 of the 
issues had P-E ratios under 20 to 1, 


while an additional 21 stocks were 


INSTITUTIONAL FAVORITES WITH = 


YIELDS OF 4% OR BETTER 
Price- 
Earnings 
Yield Ratio 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 4.9% 14.6 
General Motors....... 4.0 14.9 
Socony Mobil Oil... ... 4.3 12.4 
Standard Oil (Calif.)... 4.0 11.9 
Kennecott Copper..... 6.3 11.4 
American Can Co...... 44 21.8 
Bethlehem Steel...... 5.8 16.5 
International Harvester. 4.7 14.9 


* based on Nov. 1 closing prices and dividends in latest 12 months. 


+ At least one cash dividend annually. 


tt Adjusted for stock splits and dividends where applicable. 
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* based on Nov. 1 closing prices and dividends in latest 12 months. 
U dividend increased in latest 12 months. 

+ At least one cash dividend annually. 

tt Adjusted for stock splits and dividends where applicable. 


selling between 20 to 1 and 30 to 1. 
The survey on which these figures 
are based was made by Data Digest. 
Inc. It covers some 1.600 institutions 
and is one of the most complete pub- 
lished. A full accounting for all in- 
stitutions is virtually impossible be- 
cause many of them are privately 
controlled and do not make public re- 
ports, 
This. plus the fact that those in- 
stitutions which make available public 
reports do not do 
simultaneous- 
ly. makes it dith- 
cult to determine 


veer, = Sap how many shares 


pividend P ‘sh 
vidend Per Share , : : 
Sincet 1950-19601+ of a given issue 
1899 +413 are held by insti- 
1915 4+ 7.4 tutions at any 
1902 +168 one time. For 
1912 +76.2 these reasons the 
we 41 fieures in the ta- 
1923 —35.0 “y : : 
1939 —171 ble showing the 
1910 —28.0 number of shares 


of each issue held 
by institutions are 
approximations, 


1S 
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Shares Shares Sales/Revenues 

No. of Inst. Held Outstanding (in millions) % Change _Net Per SI 
In Order Of Popularity Holdings (in thousands) 1950 1960 1950-1960 1950 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey cob 934 10,474 216,533 $3,134.6 $ 8,034.7 +156.3 $2.24 
General Motors Foon cscs oataiestnareane ae 6,733 283,052 7,531.1 12,736.0 + 69.1 3.12a 
General Electric Co. stpalive eaceacees 764 4,007 88,860 2,232.9 4,197.5 88.0 2.07a 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. ........... 760 4,476 235,797 3,261.5 7,920.5 +1428 4.194 
duPont de Nemours (E. I.) Co. ..... 702 14,948 45,973 1,297.5 2,142.6 + 65.1 * 6.59 
Texaco Inc. ...... .... 650 11,317 123,548 1,248.5 2,980.3 +138.7  1.27a 
Union Carbide Corporation ......... 623 1,850 30,103 758.3 1,548.2 +1042 4.30 
ee OUI nc oso oa ee ereke 553 3,435 54,073 2,949.4 3,648.9 + 23.8 3.654 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. ......... 543 3,029 48,601 1,367.1 3,178.1 +132.5 , 3.22 
Phillips Petroleum Co . 518 2,971 34,392 533.0 1,200.2 4125.2 ° 2.12a 
International Business Machines .... 511 2,483 27,516 214.9 1,436.1 +568.3 1.34a 
Standard Oil Co. of California....... 456 4,149 63,224 815.6 1,663.4 +103.9 2.394 
Gulf Oil Corp. ...... ssa mies Meee 8,016 103,316 1,150.1 2,720.8 +136.6  1.12a 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ............. 417 2,555 75,491 2,556.44 4,134.3 + 617 1.994 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. ....... 417 2,614 35,602 1,019.9 1,955.7 + 91.8  2.68a 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) sae 433 2,526 35,771 1,303.0 2,005.8 + 53.9 4.05 
Eastman Kodak é. ae: aad Stee 403 2,357 38,382 461.4 944.8 +104.8  1.46a 
American Electric Power Co. ........ 395 3,025 21,904 167.8 338.1 +101.5  1.44a 
International Paper Co. ........... 392 5,394 40,846 509.1 1,012.6 + 98.9 1.81a 
Kennecott Copper Corp. ............ 383 843 11,053 396.9 496.5 + 25.1 8.15 
Dow Chemical Co. ................ 379 1,917 28,863 339.6: 817.5% +1407 1.75a 
BOO MIME Oe aici i ccace cence . 375 2,717 19,742 3,029.5 5,237.9 +729 491 
American Cyanamid Co. ............ 364 1,214 21,349 322.3 578.4 + 79.5 2.254 
Commonwealth Edison Co. ......... 363 1,586 39,600 271.4 469.4 + 73.0 0.97a 
Southern California Edison Co. ..... 352 1,374 9,987 104.6 305.8 +1924  2.86a 
Continental Oil Co. ................ 332 4,553 21,474 348.0 694.3 + 995 2.18a 
Allied Chemical Corp. .......... ws Sal 2,596 20,045 408.0 765.8 + 87.7 2.154 
American Can Co. ............---- 331 1,056 15,761 555.3 1,059.0 + 90.7 3.17a 
Texas Utilities Co. .............06. 322 2,248 12,550 67.2 201.6 +200.0  1.20a 
emia (8. CC. voc ccievccecevesss 320 1,279 24,696 949.7 1,468.9 + 54.7  1.82a 
National Dairy Products Corp «= 32 633 14,285 906.6 1,667.2 + 83.9 2.97 
National Lead Co. ............0000. 316 1,160 11,697 342.7 522.7 + 52.5  2.36a 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........... . 313 2,107 45,501 1,439.8 2,178.1 + 51.3 3.04a 
General Foods Corp. ......... saa ee 1,862 24,845 589.21 1,160.2: + 96.9  1.1Sat 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ............ 301 2,528 27,421 227.1 890.1 +291.9  1.62a 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. .......... 298 983 18,826 237.4 647.9 4172.9 2.951 
Continental Can Co., Inc. .......... 293 1,608 12,386 397.9 1,117.0 4180.7 2.27a 
Johns-Manville Corp. .............. 293 1,060 8,497 203.3 365.2 + 79.6 3.61a 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. ...... 288 2,857 14,910 62.5 160.6 +157.0 9.93a 
Central & South West Corp. ........ 287 3,986 21,275 72.8 173.2 4137.9  9.72a 
Consumers Power Co. ............. 284 992 9,540 112 281.4 4149.5  265a 
Aluminum Co. of America. . arin ae 1,048 21,332 476.2 861.2 + 80.8  227a 
Southern Company .. se xtaeatG 279 3,455 23,152 131.8 319.2 4142.2 1.05 
International Harvester Co. ......... 271 1,213 14,131 942.6 1,683.3¢ + 78.6 4.72: 
Merch & CO... WG. osc csciccowses 268 1,611 10,687 94.1 218.1 +1318 1.49 
International Nickel Co. ........... 266 3,364 29,298 228.1 505.1 +121.4  1.60a 
United Gas Corporation ............ 266 2,205 12,885 106.7 389.3 +264.9 1.57 
TEC 263 1,113 8,040 174.8 273.5 + 56.5 3344 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator ere 261 663 7,017 108.3 426.2 + 289.9 2.39a 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ........ 253 4,662 33,927 845.1 1,550.9 + 83.5  1.16a 
* Stocks listed on N.Y.S.E. held by over 1,600 institutions surveyed by Data Digest, Inc. + Based 
a Adjusted for stock dividends and split-ups. U Divide 
S Plus 1 share of Standard Oil (N. J.) for each 65 shares held (cash value $0.63 a share). = At lee 
t Subject to tax withheld by a state, territory or foreign govt. Fiscal 

es 
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Year Cash Divs. 





% Change Annual _ Latest 1961 Price Range Price- 
change _Net Per Share _ per share Div. 12 Months __ Through Nov. 1 Earnings 
0-1960 1950 1960 1950-1960 Since= (Incl. Extra) High Low Close Ratio = Yield} 
156.3 2.254 $3.18 + 41.3 1899 $2.25 $ 4934 $ 4034 $ 4636 14.6 4.9% 
69.1 3.124 3.35 + 7.4 1915 2.00 51 4058 50 14.9 4.0 
oy 6 20a 226 CD 1899 2.00 76% 6012 745% 33.0 2.7 
142.8 4.19a 5:53 + 32.0 1881 3.45 130° 1031 12158 22.0 2.8U 
28 65906 8.100 + (22.9 1904 6.75 23734  «:185¥2 «S232 28.6 2.9 
138.7 «L27asi«i3 das $149.6 1903 1.49a 595% Aliza «5198163 2.9U 
104.2 4.30 5.20 + 22.1 1918 3.60 144 116 127 24.2 2.8 
53g 4 365aiG s+ 1940 3.00 911% 751s 76% 14.8 3.9 
132.5 3.22 3.76 + 16.8 1902 2.00 4812 3834 4612 12.4 4.3 
gp ° 22a «3.29 0S + (55.2 1934 1.70 64Y/2 51% 55% «17.0 3.0 
568.3 134a 6.12a.s + 356.7 1916 2.202 607. 3865¢a 585 95.6 0.4U 
103.9 2.39a 4.21 + 76.2 1912 2.00 5634 46% 50 11.9 4.0 
136.6 1.12a 3.14a + 180.4 1936 1.02a 4llea 32a 38% 12.4 2.6U 
ae = 99at «= 255t 0 + 28.1 1935 1:40 8334 54 823% «32.3 1.7 
a Te Se | 1935 1:20 50 38 39 17.6 3.1 
. 53.9 4.05 4.05 0.0 1894 1.40S 55) 441/2 483 11.9 2.9 
104.8 1.46a 3.30 + 126.0 1902 2.25 11934 97 10934 33.3 2.1 
ols 0s 44as—“(‘ié‘é zd 708 1909 1.87a 7312 5734 73% 29.7 2.6U 
939 «Blasi. 74 —- 39 1946 1.05a 38/4 2956 36 20.7 2.9 
25.1 8.15 7.00 — 14.1 1934 5.00 9414 73% 79% 11.4 6.3 
140.7 \TSat 2.23 «= + «27.4 1911 1.45 8538 70 73% 33.0 2.0U 
- 72.9 4.91 7.80 + 58.9 1947 3.30 110 6334 1041 133 ae 
- 79.5 2.25a 2.20 — 2.2 1934 1.60 50 3934 4412 20.2 3.6 
: Ja0 0.97a 1.89a + 94.8 1890 0.98a 5038 3338a 4614 24.5 2.1U 
- 192.4 2.86a 4.57 + 59.8 1907 2.58a 9434 65 9434 20.7 2.7U 
+ 99.5 2.184 2.90 + 33.0 1934 1.70 601/2 4614 47/2 16.4 3.6 
9770 2.Sa 257 + 19.5 1921 1:80 661 5012 5614 21.9 3.2 
+ 90.7 3.17a 2.06 — 35.0 1923 2.00 4638 341 45 21.8 4.4 
9000 0 «k20a=Sts«é3. 12 + 160.0 1919 2.04 1111 8058 10934 35.2 1.9U 
a7 (82aSs«*1.82 0.0 1922 1.50 5512 37¥/2 5334 29.5 2.8 
+ 83.9 2.57 3.59 + 39.7 1924 2.00 78 5936 77 21.4 2.6 
+ 525 2.36a 4.10 + 73.7 1906 3.25 9558 78 891/2 21.8 3.6 
- S23 3.04a 2.52 — 17.1 1939 2.40 4936 391g 4156 16.5 5.8 
+ 96.9 1.15az 2.69% + 133.9 1922 1.50 100 6858 9658 35.9 1.6U 
+2919 «1. 62as—=iéi wD + Say 1925 1.00a 5836 441, 531/2 21.5 1.90 
+1729 251 4.14 + 64.9 1919 2.75 10034 731 99% 24.1 2.8U 
+ 180.7 2.27a 2.21 — 2.6 1915 1.80 4758 3478 4758 21.5 3.8U 
+796 36la «3.12 — 136 1935 2:00 747% 5534 5842 18.8 3.4 
+ 157.0 0.93a 1.86 + 100.0 1925 1.28 6634 4958 651 35.0 2.0U 
T1379 (O72a.s—izS s+ 101.4 1947 1.01 47 38 443% 30.6 2.3U 
+ 149.5 2.65a 3.45 + 30.2 1913 2.60 81 61% 8038 23.3 3.2 
+ 80.8 2.27a 1.76 — 22.5 1939 1.20 8112 57 5738 32.6 2.1 
+ 142.2 1.05 2.06 + 96.2 1948 1.48 601/2 475 60 29.1 2.5U 
+ 78.6 4.723 3.40% — 28.0 1910 2.40 5514 4258 5052 14.9 4.7 
+1318 1.49a 2.57 + 72.5 1935 1.60 9112 74 77% 30.1 2,1 
4121.4 1.60a 2.76 + 72.5 1934 1.60t 85 5814 79% 28.9 2.0 
4264.9 1.57 2.25 + 43.3 1945 1.50 39 33 38 16.9 3.9 
+ 56.5 3.34a 4.71 + 41.0 1919 3.00 115 95 1014/2 21.5 3.0 
+ 289.9 2.39a 3.74 + 56.5 1928 2.00 17034 1261/2 128 34.2 1.6 
+ 83.5 1.16a 2.10 + 81.0 1937 0.90a 47 33% 4514 21.5 2.0U 


+ Based on dividends in latest 12 months and closing prices: Nov. 1. 
U Dividend rate increased in latest 12 months. 
= At least one cash dividend annually. 

Fiscal year other than calendar year. 
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WHO'S NEW ON THE 


Navy Beans 
and Golf Balls 


T AKE some navy 
beans, mix in 


cryogenics, 






nucle- 
little 
starch and a bit of 


onics, add a 
cement, and sprin- 
kle with golf balls. 

Youll 


this 


never find 
recipe in a 
cookbook. But if you consider your- 
self an investment gourmet, it is a 
recipe with food for thought, repre- 
senting a handful of the activities of 
the current crop of issues newly list- 
ed on the “Big Board.” 

The navy beans are supplied by the 
Wickes Corp., a widely-diversified organ- 
ization which made its debut on Oc- 
tober 16. (Opening price $57; sym- 
bol WIX). The Saginaw, Michigan, 
firm split its fiscal 1961 $114 million 
volume lumber. 


among plumbing, 


heating and electrical equipment, 
grain storage and terminal facilities. 
graphite, boilers, machine tools—and 
“Jack Rabbit” navy beans. 
Cryogenics — the ex- 
tremely low temperatures—is the 
speciality of Air Products & Chemicals, Inc., 
Allentown, Pa. (November 13: open- 
ing price $76; symbol APD). Air 
Products employs 


for 


science of 


tech- 
medical 


cryogenic 


niques industrial and 
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"BIG BOARD” 


gases, and serves such government 
agencies as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration as well as the 
armed forces. Principal commercial 
users are the metallurgical. chemical 
and petrochemical industries. 
Martin-Marietta Corp. 
(October 11: open- 
price $27.23: 
ML) ac- 


counts for both the 
nucleonics—the sci- 


ing 
symbol 


ence of the atom— 
and cement in the 
recipe—the combi- 
nation being the direct result of a 
merger which wedded the Martin Co.. 
a major missile maker, with Ameri- 
can-Marietta, a big producer of build- 
ing materials. 


1958 
Air Products & Chemicals. $ 58,968,000(1) 
APCO Oil Com: .......... 55,782,000 
Ceco Steel Products ..... 75,295,672 
Cenco Instruments Corp. . 15,032,904(3) 
Fairchild Camera**...... 32,146,694 
Financial Federation ..... 8,685,630 
Hallicrafters Co. ........ 22,653,000 
Martin-Marietta ......... 761,930,000 
National Starch ......... 46,200,145 
Swingline, Inc. ......... 10,605,802(5) 
Victor Comptometer ..... 46,492,272 
Von’s Grocery .......... 185,017,202 
Wickes Com. «<..<....... 94,346,274(7) 


(1) Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1959, 1960. 
(2) 7 months ended April 30, 1961 


(3) Fiscal year ended April 30, 1959, 1960, 1961. 


(4) Fiscal year ended August 31, 1960, 1961. 
(5) Fiscal year ended March 31, 1959, 1960. 
(6) Fiscal year ended August 31, 1961. 
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The starch is contributed by Na Like Victor Comptometer, three 
tional Starch & Chemical Corp. (October other new entries make their corpo- 
25: opening price $55.75; symbol rate homes in the Windy City: Cenco 
\SC). Sales of the New York-head- — Instruments Corp. (October 6; opening 

quartered concern hit a record $51.4 price $67.50: symbol CNC); Halli- 
5 million in L960. crafters Co. (November 9: opening 
ag \s for the golf balls, they’re con- price $25.50: symbol HLF), and 


lent 














rr tributed by Victor Comptometer Corp., of Ceco Steel Products Corp. (October 20: 
Co Chicago (October 30; opening price opening price $32.25; symbol CCP). 
_ S10°<: symbol VCR). created by the Cenco Instruments. whose history 
“ merger of the Victor Adding Machine dates back to 1888. has shown re- 
‘ - Co. and Comptometer Corp. Not only | markable growth in recent years. The 
so volf balls. but golf equipment and = maker of scientific instruments and 
ro eolf carts. Business machines account — lab apparatus and supplies, has boost- 
ic. for the largest slice of sales. ed ; — five years running for a gain 
_ If the recipe hasn't exactly what of 73.2 per cent. and profits for six 
a vou are looking for, perhaps it’s be- straight years, up 455.5 per cent. 
oe cause it’s incomplete. In fact. it rep- Government contracts accounted 
resents less than half the available in- for 72 per cent of the fiscal 1961 
r 0 eredients. In all. in the 30 business sales of Hallicrafters. A pioneer in 
c ‘ days between October 1 and Novem- short wave radios and _ receivers. 
se ber 15 a total of 15 companies listed  Hallicrafters also makes _ electronic 
as | on the Exchange, The figures: 43,- equipment. 
” 183.688 shares with a November 15 \ leader in the manufacture of 
market value of over $1.7 billion. reinforced concrete forms, Ceco Steel 
y Price/ 
___} Sales/Revenues Earned per Share @ ee iin 4 
3 1959 * 1960 1958 1959 1960 12Months Price Yieldt Ratio 
000(1) $61, 195, 000(1) $ 38,057,000(2) $1. 30) $1.60(1) $1.31(2) $0.20 $75% 0.3% 47.3# 
000 58,077,000 60,159,000 N.A 2.18 None 19% — 89 
672 81,664,291 78,252,573 05 251 1.8213) 1.20 30% 39 168 
9043) | 21,107,533(3) —21,965,722(3) 0.7213) 1.1313) 1.393) 040 70 06 504 
694 43,442,600 67,940,374 0.57 2.00 3.07 0.50 146 0.3 47.6 
1,630 14,369,368 22,794,963 1.96 257 388 None 147 — 379 
3,000 29,374,490(4) 55,141,198(4) 0.25 0.4514) (0.7514) None 24% — 33.0 
),000 | 863,880,000 —1,019,335,000 1.44 1.76 1.83 100 26% 3.7 147 
9,145 52,768,725 54,422,732 1.52 1.60 1.57 0.60 54% 1.1 346 
9,802(5) | 12,402,849(5) —12,360,52916) 1.14(5) 1.515) 1.996) 1.00 50% 20 253 
2,272 56,210,349 60,607,715 0.23 0.58 0.72 NoPolicy 17% — 24.5 
7,202 | 172,094,969 179,755,669 0.92 088 1.13 0.75 26% 28 23.6 
6,274(7) | 1038527017) 113.892.5277) 127 167 215 100 48% 21 226 
50. (7) Fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, 1960, 1961. 
0, 1961. ** No adjustment made for 2-for-1 stock split Ex. 11/20/61. 
961. @ Adjusted for stock dividends and splits where applicable. 
1960. + Based on cash dividends in latest 12 months and recent price. 


+ Based on fiscal 1960 net. 
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PERFECT 
FIT “sy 
for 
the 
INVESTOR'S 


Christmas Stocking 





A year’s subscription to THE 
ExcHANGE Magazine—published by 
the New York Stock Exchange—is the 
perfect Holiday gift choice for your 
investing friends. Ideal to give your- 
self as well! 12 issues fact-packed 
with up-to-the-minute articles on in- 
dustries. products, services, trading 
activities and investing trends . . 


ONLY $1.50! 


Just Fillin Form 


CHECK 
HERE _ 


_} Your Own Subscription 
Gift Subscriptions 
(list attached) 


(Print Signature for Gift Card) 
Name__ 
Street & No. 


City _ Zone State 


Mail With Your Check Today to 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine 


New York Stock Exchange 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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raised its nine-month earnings 13 per 
cent despite a 1-4 per cent decline in 
sales. The answer: Cost reduction and 
emphasis on higher profit business, 

Von's Grocery Co. (October 24: open- 
symbol VON) has 
erown from a single unit in 1932 to 
some 75 stores in the Los Angeles 
and Southern California area. The El 
Monte company’s fiscal 1960 volume 
of almost $180 million puts it among 
the top 20 food chains in the nation, 

Another California entry is Financial 
Federation, Inc. (October 31: opening 
price $135.50: symbol FFI). the na- 
tion’s fourth largest savings and loan 
holding company. The 1] S&L units 


ing price $25.37; 


of the Los Angeles company operate 
23 offices in 19 California cities. 

Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. 
(October 23, opening price $169, 
symbol FCI) was identified with the 
aircraft industry for more than a 
decade, but it dropped out of that 
field in 1937. Today it makes cameras 
and precision instruments for indus- 
try and defense, graphic arts equip- 
ment and electronic parts. Sales have 
increased four-fold in the past decade, 
net ten-fold. 

APCO Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, was 
formed in 1960, with the acquisition 
by Union Texas Natural Gas Corp. of 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. The 
integrated oil and pipeline company 
markets gasoline (over half its prod- 
uct mix) in an 1]-state area in the 
southwest and midwest. APCO made 
its “Big Board” debut November 14, 
opening at $23.25 (Symbol: AOL.) 

Wrapping up the package is Swing: 
line, Inc. (November 15; opening price 
$51.50: SWL), maker of 
stapling machines and staples. 
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1961 Log: 
1,000,000,000 

Shares Traded 
7,000,000, 000 

Shares Listed 


TORMALLY THE EXCHANGE does 
N not indulge in the luxury of 
crystal gazing. divination nor the 
study of omens. As of now. though 
which is early December. 1961- -we 
feel that we can predict with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy that more 
than one billion shares of stock will 
have changed hands on the Exchange 
during the current year. 

Almost any way you look at it. 
1.000.000.000 shares is a lot of stock. 
If reported volume this year should 
exceed one billion shares—these are 
the shares reported on the ticker tape 
—it would be the second time in his- 
tory that volume has exceeded one bil- 
lion. Tops in the record books is 
1.121.800.2110 shares in 1929, 

But- -while this vear’s volume at 
this time appears to be the second 
highest on record. it doesn’t seem so 
impressive when we take a look at 
the number of shares listed. 

In the record year of 1929, for in- 
stance. the number of shares listed 
was roughly 913 million, The turn- 
over ratio that year—which is the 
relationship between the number of 
shares listed and those traded—was a 
whopping 119 per cent. The turnover 
ratio this year. we expect, will be 
around 15 per cent. 
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Reason: This year. late in Novem- 
ber. the 7 billionth share of stock was 
listed on the Exchange. 

The growth in the number of com- 
mon shares listed on the Exchange 
has been little short of phenomenal 
in the past decade. The Exchange was 
137 years old when the figure hit 
the one billion mark in August. 1929. 
And it took another 19 years before 
two billion was reached in Septem- 
ber. 10.18, 

\lmost six more years elapsed be- 
fore the figure climbed to three bil- 
lion in June. 1054. Since then the 
total has climbed rapidly. Four bil- 
lion in March. 1956: five billion in 
December, 1958. and six billion in 
February of last year. 

The growth in listed shares. of 
course. is one facet of the growth in 
the nation’s economy. It reflects the 
listing of the shares of companies 
with products unheard of even a few 
years ago. It reflects new equity 
financing by listed companies. stock 
splits and dividends and conversion 
of preferred stock and debentures. 





10 MOST ACTIVE YEARS IN 
N.Y.S.E. HISTORY 


Reported 
Year Stock Volume 


1929 1,124,800,410 942,492,073 119 
1961e 1,000,000,.000 6,730,000,000 15 
1928 930,893,276 706,150,402 132 
1959 820,296,279 5,431,992.492 15 
1930 810,632,546 1,212,238,474 67 


1960 766,693,818 6,152,842,312 12 
1958 747,058,306 4,910,242.258 15 
1933 654,816,452 1,302,590,544 50 
1955 649,602,291 3,505,272.277 19 
1927 581,702,342 602,320,174 94 


e estimated. 


Per Cent 
Average of — Turn- 
Shares Listed over 
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CHANGES 
IN PRICES 
OF LISTED 
COMMON 
STOCKS 


.. UP + 740 ISSUES 


Distribution 
of 1,130 
NYSE Issues 
By Percentage 
Price Change 


in Month Ended 
NOVEMBER 15, 1961 


DOW-JONES 

65 - STOCK AVERAGE 
Oct. 13 242.15 
Nov. 15 251.43 
Change +3.8% 


STANDARD & POOR’S 
500- STOCK INDEX 


Oct. 1368.04 BATT BR ERE SSIS 


Change +5.3% 
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